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IN SOME RESPECTS there is no more important work being 
done anywhere for the cause of Biblical truth than by archzo- 
logical explorers in the East. Such explorers no doubt are 
forced to toil somewhat blindly. They cannot be absolutely 
sure where the richest treasures are to be found. They often 
have to follow out scanty clues with only one chance in many 
of their leading to anything worth securing. They cannot 
always tell what the worth of a find is, simply because its cor- 
relation with other finds may not be discovered until long 
afterwards. But it is very probable that nothing of any mag- 
nitude which throws light upon the facts of ancient history 
in Bible lands will fail to have direct value to the Biblical 
student. For example, the last twenty years have seen a re- 
markable upspringing of interest in the remains of buildings, 
sculptures, and hieroglyphics, mostly in Asia Minor and north- 
ern Syria, which are thought to be the work of the various 
peoples as yet somewhat vaguely included’ under the name 
Hittites. The amount of material already accessible on the 
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subject is considerable, but it is accessible only to those who 
can consult and compare and piece together with critical judg- 
ment the widely scattered data contained in scientific journals 
in three or four languages. The difficulty is made doubly 
great, except for the trained archzological student, by the fact 
that the scholarly world is as yet rather singularly far from any 
uniform opinion about the historic relationship of these “ Hit- 
tite” remains, and by the additional fact that their hiero- 
glyphic writing is still an almost absolute conundrum. Yet 
it is certain that the solving of this Hittite riddle is one of 
the most important duties of historical study in the ancient de- 
partment. Particularly important is it to Biblical history on 
account of the close interweaving of Hittite influences with 
every stage of Old Testament politics, society, and customs. 

In view of these considerations, Hartford Seminary was pe- 
culiarly fortunate this year in securing as Carew Lecturer 
Rev. Charles C. Stearns, of Hartford, who has for many years 
made this Hittite question a special study. His series of 
five lectures proved so fresh and so instructive that many 
requests for their publication were made. We take great 
pleasure in announcing that we have been able to arrange for 
the printing of a large part of them in the Recorp, beginning 
with the present number. We should have been glad to have 
presented the entire series, but three of the lectures were only 
made easily intelligible to the general auditor by means of the 
lecturer’s copious and really brilliant pictorial illustrations. 
These we could not readily reproduce in these pages. So we 
are forced to content ourselves with those portions of the lec- 
tures that are of general and summary character. These por- 
tions will be printed in two instalments, one in this number 
and one in the next. 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES to every question, and usually both 
sides are worthy of consideration by one who wishes to reach a 
just opinion. Our thought turns to the neglected side of one 
most practical subject. We hear much in these days about the 
demand of the times upon the pulpit. The men in the pews, 
we are told, are college graduates ; and the women read the 
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Forum as well as Harper's Bazar. The preacher, it is said, 
must, to interest these people, be intellectual, profound, and, 
above all, “ scientific.”” Well, there is some force in all this, no 
doubt. But there is also another side. These intellectual 
people do not seek from the pulpit the same sort of mental food 
as from the leading reviews. This is a reading age, and just 
for this reason the preacher does not need to set himself up as 
a dispenser of information on scientific and philosophic minutiz. 
If we mistake not, even intellectual people, provided, of course, 
that they are godly as well, decidedly prefer that the preacher 
give them on the Lord’s Day some of the “pure milk of the 
Word” and the “strong meat” of which Paul speaks, rather 
than rhetorical confectionery, scientific ragouts, and philosophic 
puddings,—things hard really to digest, and not over nourish- 
ing at the best. Would not a little more Bible and a little less 
of everything else improve many a sermon ? 


ANOTHER THOUGHT occurs to us in the same connection. 
Is not one chief aim of the true sermon to give a spiritual tonic 
to souls that are burdened with the cares of the world and in 
danger of being choked with its pleasures? Even intellectual 
people have times when their spiritual life needs toning up. 
Most people go to church because they feel their need of 
spiritual invigoration, and desire to get it. The minister ought 
to endeavor so to preach the gospel that men and women may 
be strengthened for their daily struggles against evil, and may be 
lifted nearer heaven. Men of strong intellect and women of 
broad culture oftentimes have little struggles and small harass- 
ing burdens, and their souls have the same needs as those not 
so well endowed and educated. The preacher’s vocation is to 
minister to the sow/s of men. We would not depreciate scholar- 
ship, learning, philosophy, science. We cannot have too 
much of them in their place. We would simply call attention 
to the other side, and for the moment exalt the spiritual side of 
the preacher’s office. A minister cannot meet the needs of 
souls without study and careful thought, but the field of his 
study had better be the divine Word to men rather than man’s 
guesses and gropings after truth. 
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THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT to the Constitution of the 
United States provides that no one shall be excluded from citi- 
zenship on account of “race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
itude.” It rests on the broad principle of the essential equality in 
civil relations of all men as men. It is not a little humiliating to 
observe how ready some of our people are, even within the next 
quarter-century of the adoption of that Amendment, to deny 
this principle and nullify its influence. Instances might be 
found in abundance, not only in our treatment of the negroes, 
but in the long series of outrages upon the Indians. And now 
it is proposed to extend the partial exclusion of the Chinese 
from our shores to their complete proscription simply because 
they are Chinese. That there should be a rational and care- 
ful supervision of immigration no one can deny. But to base 
such exclusion upon the accident of race, instead of upon the 
essential of capacity for free citizenship, is indeed to turn the 
course of civilization backward toward the days of Jewish per- 
secution and African slavery. By all means exclude the pauper, 
the imbecile, and the criminal, but let the exclusion be applied 
with absolute impartiality to all immigrants, irrespective of race, 
color, or nationality, 





THE MONUMENTS AND INSCRIPTIONS CALLED 
HITTITE. 


A course of lectures touching upon Oriental archzology 
needs no apology at the present time. Early in the century 
there was kindled an enthusiasm in archeological study which 
has been increasing ever since. A whole army of educated 
men, with scientific acumen, have united their classical research 
with such practical examination of ruins and mounds, that a 
remarkable awakening has resulted in regard to all kinds of 
archeological material. What an array of brilliant talent has 
been steadily at work the past fifty years digging up the treas- 
ures of the past! This scholarly diligence, coupled with the 
results following investigation, has led to the establishment 
of an astonishing list of learned societies both in Europe and 
in America, while the older foundations have received an unex- 
pected life. An equally surprising archzeological literature 
has appeared, noticeably the periodicals of the various societies. 

It is unnecessary here to name the causes of this unusual 
activity of research into the records of a far-distant past. Nor 
is it possible to recount, in a brief course of lectures, the 
astounding results in Egypt, in Assyria, in Greece, in Italy, 
and elsewhere. But the fact is to be noted well. <A flood of 
light has been pouring in from the distant past, manuscripts 
holy and profane, puzzling inscriptions, mummies, sculptures, 
treasures of all kinds, giving an impetus to historical study 
without a parallel hitherto. 

We have selected as a suitable illustration of recent prog- 
ress in Oriental archeology, THE MONUMENTS AND INSCRIP- 
TIONS CALLED Hrrtire, and we shall attempt before we finish 
to locate in history the people who made them. 

The subject is purposely inclusive of all the material popu- 


larly called Hittite. A more or less extensive series of séttle- 


ments of peoples of a common race, assuming, doubtless, many 
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names at different places and at different times, have been 
grouped together under the name Hittite, partly because of 
cognate origin, partly because the Hittite people were leaders 
among them, and headed a vast confederacy for a long time, 
We shal] therefore use the term Hittite in this wide popular 
application. 

Our review shall be both archzeological and historical. We 
propose to study the monuments, and to draw as many histori- 
cal inferences as we may legitimately. | Not long ago there was 
brought to this city an old Bulgarian jewel. The stone was 
only an opal, small and thin at that, and of little value when 
compared with the very elaborate and wonderful archaic set- 
ting. Weare to look at the Hittites as at this opal. We shall 
prize the stone, it has finely-changing colors, is attractive; 
but the setting is what must, after all, claim our best thought. 
We shall therefore have need before our task is done to remind 
you of considerable historical material outside of the Hittites 
themselves, that you may gain as true a conception as may be 
of their proper place in ancient history. 


An intelligent survey of the monuments with reference to 
forming from them historical conclusions, presupposes a great 
amount of collateral information. Not the least is the lay of 
the land where these old records have been found. There are 
several maps which may be of service in getting the topography 
in mind. One is that prepared by Colonel Wilson and Captain 
Conder, serving as a title-page to Dr. Wright’s Empire of the 
Hittites. It gives one a capital outline of the places which 
have sooner or later been connected by one record or another 
with the Hittites,as far as compiled by Dr. Wright. It was 
made to exhibit a widely extended power with Syria and the 
northern part of the Holy Land somewhat central, and from this 
standpoint it is a success, and may well be studied carefully. 
It is doubtless accurate on the whole, though it should be 
noted that it includes Zoan of the Hyksos dynasty in Egypt, as 
well as the Dardanians of Troy, in its Hittite list. Another 
map is that constructed by Professor Sayce, as given in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzeology. This is 
somewhat more limited, and very properly, to indicate where, in 
his organizing judgment, the Hittite power was more decidedly 
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exhibited. As coming from so rare a scholar, both of classical 
and Oriental archzology, and the pioneer in historical Hittite 
deductions, it is worthier of study than the other. It is in- 
tended, as I take it, to show up Cappadocia as the central 
region of this power, the homeland perhaps I might put it, 
though I do not know that Professor Sayce would allow that word, 
or whether adopted homeland would be preferable ; the latter 
would be my choice, as the sequel will show. His map abounds 
in names of places derived from Egyptian and Assyrian sources. 

While we are naming maps, it may be well to note the old 
roads leading from the interior to the coast. They are a notice- 
able feature, and will affect our judgment. They are often 
called Roman roads, and it is true that the Romans used 
them, and wherever it was necessary greatly improved them, 
or wholly made them over and straightened them; but, 
without doubt, the ancient roadways were made long before the 
Romans dreamt of using them. There are places in the 
mountain passes where the chariot-wheels have worn ruts in 
the solid rock from continued use. The term “prehistoric road 
system,” used by Professor Ramsay, is a proper one, whenever 
we have to consider any of the peoples inhabiting Asia Minor 
long ago. The roads from east to west, as well as those well 
inland running north and south, have been attributed to the 
Hittites, whose monuments seem to be more numerous along 
them than elsewhere. 


Before entering directly upon the survey of the monumental 
records, we may perhaps gain interest by a brief introductory 
outlook. It is not difficult to get a bird’s-eye view of the ex- 
tent of the Hittite alliances as seen by leading writers on the 
subject. The names of places on the maps show quite fairly 
what all Hittite students have pretty well agreed upon to show 
the general extent of Hittite power in its earlier and later 
supremacy in western Asia. At least from Babylon to Smyrna, 
and from Hebron to Lake Van, and well up in the Caucasus, 
the Hittites and allied peoples long held a restless sway, under 
different central strongholds of power. Such were Carchemish, 
Hamath, and Kadesh, leading cities or capitals in the south, for 
a greater or less extent of time; such also was the central 
region of Cappadocia in the north or central portion. Especially 
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were the Hittites in later times a mighty people in war. A vast 
army of chariots, as we shall see, was ready for every occasion, 
and the king’s chariot was said to be sometimes overlaid with gold. 
Talents of silver, and talents of tin did they give as tribute, 
while linen vestments and royal equipments belonged to the 
warriors themselves. 

And a civilization in many ways reasonably developed is 
credited to them. Lists of hundreds of names of cities and 
towns have been made out by different collators. We are to 
consider a widespread race, divided perhaps into little tribes and 
unions of tribes or cities, but a strong and capable race. 
Whence came their power? to what racial family do they be- 
long ? how long did their power continue ?—these and similar 
questions come to us at once. Doubtless far outnumbering the 
Greek race, and certainly possessing historical supremacy in 
continuance more than double that of Greek history, they 
disappeared much more quickly than their brilliant European 
neighbors. Their scanty memorials soon were wasted and 
forgotten. On a few colossal sculptures of the Hittites, 
Egyptian monarchs graved their royal signatures, while myth- 
ology and folk-lore gradually mossed them over with an inter- 
esting parasitic growth. Their cities on the plains, and their 
towns upon the hills became heaps of silent rubbish, till even 
the name seemed missing from history. 

It may also be premised that the monuments we find may 
naturally belong to different periods of Hittite development, 
nor are all the steps in the supposed development at hand. In 
the main, however, a general division has been agreed upon 
into two principal groups, the o/d and the new. The old, other 
things being equal, should be found scattered somewhat un- 
equally wherever we judge the old occupation by these peoples 
to have extended ; but, though we hope this will sooner or later 
prove so when further explorations have been made, yet at pres- 
ent the old seems to be more confined to the north and west, 
while the zew Hittite, if we may so call it, will be found rather 
to the south and east. But we shall not emphasize at all, nor 
attempt to follow such division in these lectures, for it is some- 
what arbitrary and surely incomplete. 

It may be asked why all this is now for the first time coming 
to light, when many of the monuments have stood out in the 
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sun and rain exposed to human gaze all these centuries. The 
reply is not difficult. These were covered with a cloud when 
the first beginning was made of writing history. Herodotus 
named them White Syrians, misleading many followers. Xeno- 
phon, who was so completely under the spell of Aryan-Persian civ- 
ilization during many stirring experiences of his life, therefore 
gives but casual remarks upon the Moschi and others on his 
route to the Euxine; while Strabo practically only reiterates what 
the others before him had said. The Hittite light had already 
gone out in a Syrian and Aryan twilight before the day of the 
Father of History, and dark and confused has pretty much all 
knowledge of Asia Minor been ever since. Roman writers did 
little more than give a few faint echoes of what they heard 
among the Greeks, while in the Dark Ages none cared to enter 
the already complicated labyrinth of Asia Minor history. And 
last of all, for the past thousand years Asia Minor has been 
nearly, if not wholly, inaccessible for all scholarly purposes. 
Controled by a people hostile to Western civilization, and ani- 
mated by bitter religious prejudice, it has been next to an im- 
possibility for travelers and explorers to report, even had it been 
the wish of people before this good nineteenth century to do so. 
Rather than express surprise that this chapter in Oriental his- 
tory has been misunderstood by later historians, if not often 
wholly omitted, let us note how very natural it is that a veil of 
oblivion should have rested so long upon the Hittites and their 
racial allies in Asia Minor. 


There has already sprung up quite an extended literature 
upon the subject, which claims attention. Beyond the various 
historical references to the monuments made in honest ignorance 
of their true setting in history, hardly anything more was ex- 
pressed than an occasional hint here and there by some theorist 
or ingenious guesser, until quite recently. But early in the 
seventies there were not a few who began to attribute the hiero- 
glyphics at Hamath and Carchemish to the Biblical Hittites. 
Perhaps Dr. Wright (the late Rev. Prof. William Wright, D.D., 
LL.D.) was the first to formulate it, in 1872, in positive state- 
ments ; at least he claims to have been. His subsequent per- 
severance in securing and preserving the famous slabs is well! 
known. His labor extended itself until, after collecting all the 
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material he could, he put to press, in the fall of 1874, a little 
more than seventeen years ago, the first book upon the subject, 
entitled Zhe Empire of the Hittites. Largely a skillful 
gathering of opinions furnished by others, as a whole it set 
forth to his satisfaction a manifest, persistent faith in the Hit- 
tites as a people of great historical importance. Indebted as he 
was to the special scholarship of othr men, Dr. Wright still de- 
serves much credit for putting forth his work as he did, and for 
following it in 1885 by an enlarged second edition, His volume 
therefore heads the short list of works on the subject, and 
merits a careful notice from the historian’s standpoint. His 
object was to give the Hittites a proper place in secular 
history, that he might thereby verify sacred history, and his 
point of view is everywhere that of a Christian scholar. He 
tells the story of his efforts to rescue the Hamath stones ; pre- 
sents Egyptian and Assyrian historical material; discusses geo- 
graphical results and possibilities; reviews the subjects of 
Hittite art and learning to some extent; hastily touches upon 
probable Hittite religion and, negatively, their racial belong- 
ings ; finally taking up the Hittites as a people in the Bible. 
The book is a sort of novel for the Biblical archzeologist. It is 
the best work of an earnest, faithful, Christian apologist. Be- 
sides, he shows himself at all times and in every way an en- 
thusiastic student of archzology, so that, while concentrating 
the information concerning the Hittites available at that time, 
he intensifies our interest in it more and more. 

But much of the individual labor of getting the dim out- 
lines into something like historic definiteness antedates this 
volume, and belongs to more brilliant workmen. Without ques- 
tion, the name of Professor Sayce (Archibald H. Sayce, as- 
sistant professor at Oxford) should lead all others in prefer- 
ment. He has always been known asa daring and original 
thinker. Never slow to form an opinion, he is equally ready to 
alter it for a better when new light makes the outline clearer. 
His name is found under many an article in the Academy and 
other periodicals, most noticeably of all in the publications of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology of London ; and he never 
writes anything that is not worth reading twice. To me he 
seems the readiest, brightest Hittite-history constructor living, 
by necessity a theorist, but always full, nevertheless, of sugges- 
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tions which deserve a practical considerate following. He has 
writtea many popular articles concerning the Hittites which 
have been widely read. His article in 1880 on Zhe Monu- 
ments of the Hittites, in Vol. VII of the Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archzology, contains perhaps as much 
condensed scholarship on the subject as anything else he has 
published. ‘ 

But Professor Sayce, with all the rest who write upon the sub- 
ject, are dependent upon the monuments themselves for a foun- 
dation on which to build. Thus Dr. Wright’s book has twenty- 
seven fine plates, chiefly showing the hieroglyphs. His best 
cuts are copies of those owned by the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, and published also by them in their publications. 

As far back as 1839, Texier, a Frenchman, secured and pub- 
lished elaborate representations of many monuments, and his 
plates were largely used by Professor Sayce. But they have been 
found to be exaggerated, too elegant in details, and but par- 
tially trustworthy. 

The fourth volume of Perrot and Chipiez’s popular //zs- 
tory of Art, in the edition of 1885 and 1886, now just out in 
an English translation, has given up about half its pages to the 
Hittites, and the profuse illustrations are a very considerable 
aid in getting a knowledge of the work in hand. But very little 
dependence can be placed upon what is said bythe authors. In 
fact, in archeology I have yet to finda Frenchman who will give 
bare facts without embellishment, and Perrot is no exception 
to the rule. (For example, at Iasili Kaia there were in the 
smaller chamber three circular niches or recesses — just hollows 
cut out, as if possibly a statue or something similar once stood 
in them, but this is a guess pure and simple, for we have abso- 
solutely nothing to judge from, only the recesses in the rock. 
But see what Perrot says (Vol. II, p. 150): “The circular re- 
cesses right and left of the passage it is clear were used as 
cupboards for sacred utensils, amongst which may have been 
chests akin to the ark of the Israelites.’ But this is not 
enough. He goes on, “ They have all the appearance of being 
intended as richly ornate reliquaries, or coffers, wherein were 
kept sacred objects handled by the priest alone, which on stated 
days he held up to the gaze of the multitude.” Nor is this 


enough. If these “ movable chapels” were so far superior to 
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the sculptures, “ we may be sure that models [! ] on wood [ !!], 
or metal [!!], with ivory inlay [!!!], perhaps of foreign manu- 


But this is not all. Such precious objects would have to be 
guarded, and “the inference becomes irresistible that daily 
worship was performed to the deities, and that priests and 
Levites had their dwellings in the immediate neighborhood.” 
His last remark is that excavations might possibly reveal the 
“group of houses under notice.” All these are given as deduc- 
tions from the sole fact that these small circular niches are 
present, for which we do not know the purpose.) We cannot 
trust what he says, so that when he writes of the Iasili sculp- 
tures, that a layer of yellowish glaze was added to heighten the 
effect, or to protect them, we hesitate to accept it; and, as it 
is not corroborated by others, we do not accept it. But the 
cuts are valuable in many ways. 

Another work of value is Humann and Puchstein’s Rezsen 
in Klein Asten und Nord Syrien. The accurate maps of 
journeys, the photographs, and especially in a few notable in- 
stances the cuts made from plaster casts of the sculptures, are 
an invaluable aid in reaching correct information. 

On the hieroglyphics, the papers of Rev. C. J. Ball are 
among the best, though his conjectures have had to be changed 
from time to time. At present he is publishing (in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzeology) a most interest- 
ing series of articles to show a likeness between the modern 
Mandarin dialect of the Chinese, written and spoken, and the 
old Akkadian of Babylonia. 

A less pretentious effort, but the work of an enthusiast, is 
Conder’s Altaie Hieroglyphics. Captain Conder has been long 
on duty with the Palestine Exploration party. Two years ago 
he published a little book, with no affectation of special ac- 
quirements in philology, to exhibit one idea that he claims, 
somewhat anxiously, is wholly original with himself. So it is, 
no doubt, and the same idea has come to others — original with 
them also, perhaps —that the Akkadian language, through the 
Cypriote syllabary, may become a key to the Hittite hiero- 
glyphs. 

Another writer who has considerable to say is Rev. Hyde 


Clarke. He has made for his own use a manuscript dictionary 
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of characters, on which he bases his philological and _ historical 
deductions. He studies ideographs, and through their phonetic 
renderings the world over aims to establish, as I take it, ultimate 
language links —a method easily condemned, and on the whole 
to be condemned, but not altogether bad by any means (for 
when doth form, axd sound, and meaning coincide, a fairly 
strong argument for agreement of some sort is found). He is 
liberal with the Hittites, and finds them even in Peru, and else- 
where in America, jumping to big conclusions from insecure 
premises. . 

Perhaps as formidable a work as any yet’ offered is Camp- 
bell’s Zhe Hittites—two large fine volumes, published early 
in 1891 in Toronto, His method, like the preceding, is unsafe. 
He reasons from philology to race, just as Hyde Clarke reasoned 
from philology to history. For results the book is, as far as I 
can judge, a failure; but, to save others from going over the 
700 pages as carefully as I have done, it may be worth while to 
stop long enough to see to what length the Hittite question 
has been pushed by this Canadian professor. It may serve as 
a curb on hasty judgments from us. He has most laboriously 
taken Japanese (as found in Japanese lexicons), Basgue (as 
found in Basque dictionaries and collections), Astec (4 /a De 
Landa, who is always to be suspected, and Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
who, on his own confession, is untrustworthy), and Choctaw 
(modern Choctaw) as four survivals (among many others) of his 
assumed Hittite vernacular. Then from (1) similarity of sounds, 
and (2) approximation of meanings, he reads, as he thinks, historic 
sense into the enigmatic Hittite hieroglyphs. He makes much 
of the Biblical Kenite lists of kings as a basis for his distribu- 
tion of Hittite peoples. And they become a world-wide race. 
It is ridiculous, and we say, what a pity that enthusiasm for a 
limping hobby should carry a man so far. It is amazing how 
human ingenuity could ever link together such a host of sup- 
posed collateral words, with such results. Yet I cannot sympa- 
thize with English and German scholars who absolutely snub 
the work — the work of some fifteen years of the best work of 
an able man; nor yet wholly with Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
who declares it “ghostliest moonshine.” Is it not possible 

‘that Professor Campbell has really caught echoes of an old 
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world song, and that the Hittites possibly were a humble 
branch of an otherwise distinguished Asiatic tree. 

Other writers have followed by the score, but few have pub- 
lished a volume. Many monographs, however, have appeared, 
but very few worth much study. In this country William 
Hayes Ward is fully abreast of any writer on the subject. In 
England Isaac Taylor has inserted considerable material into 
his latest edition of Zhe Alphabet, but he is biased, I think, 
toward the Hittites, and while, in my humble view, showing 
little sign of originality, carries out the premises of other 
scholars to conclusions they would themselves never allow. 

The work of assiduous thinkers in the archzological societies 
of Europe must not for a moment be left out of sight, as their 
opinions have been given in the various publications of their 
societies (as for example, Mr. Pinches, Mr. Tompkins, and Pro- 
fessor Ramsay). So the files of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
have kept abreast of the discoveries, and have had a great deal 
to say about the Hittites. 

For Assyrian and Egyptian collateral information, which is 
of extreme importance, the various cuneiform translations, 
noticeably the series entitled Records of the Past for Assyria, 
and such authorities as Brugsch for Egypt, must be consulted. 

Altogether the Hittite bibliography is by no means incon- 
siderable, though as yet the chief value in all that has been 
written is not in the theories or expansions, but in the actual 
descriptions of the latest discoveries of monuments. Hence 
several books of travel have materially aided our conception, 
such as, to name one generally mentioned, Van Lennep’s Zvavels 
or to name the old standbys thereof, Hamilton, Barth, and 
others. The journals of the exploring parties sent out by the 
German government of late years give much new light, and 
not a few hints have come to us from the publications of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, noticeably the account of the 
Wolph Expedition, written by our fellow-countryman, Dr. 
Sterrett. 

Had we time to specify more minutely the monographs on 
the subject, it would appear how it has appealed to students, as 
also it would disclose the difficulty of getting very far beyond 
the monuments in establishing complete historical records of 
this people, call them what you will. 
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The monuments themselves, not zz sztu, are largely in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople. The British Museum has, 
however, not a few casts of the originals, especially in the case 
of hieroglyphics. The same is true of the Berlin museum and 


of others. 


These hasty bibliographical remarks suggest to me, first, that 
the material in hand has already enlisted upon it a large num- 
ber of enthusiastic scholars. Numerous unexplored ruins are 
attracting attention, and in all likelihood will be unearthed 
during the next ten or twelve years. If we make light of 
existing monuments, we must face the immediate possibility 
of soon seeing many more. If we venture too far upon theo- 
ries, next year may overthrow them. But we are not the only 
ones at work upon this interesting field. Second, the his- 
tory of the Hittite people, whatever we call them, has not 
yet been written, and most of the information concerning 
the race is yet either confused, or insufficient for final 
deductions. Still, a beginning has been or may be made. 
The record lives. The facts abound. Like the temple of 
Niké Apteros at Athens, the long-forgotten people will be 
restored. The history is in its infancy, but the infant has 
already given promise of a vigorous growth. We are sure, 
from what has been already discovered, from what has already 
been written, and from the plentiful signs of additional inform- 
ation, that a wholly new chapter in very ancient history will 
not long hence be forthcoming. 

A descriptive catalogue of monuments and records ought 
to be accompanied by some account of their survey by various 
travelers and explorers, 

Let me give you a single example. The Hamath inscrip- 
tions were noticed by Burckhardt in 1812 on a stone in 
the corner of a house in the Bazar, and described as a kind 
of hieroglyphic writing, unlike that of Egypt. Nothing much 
seems to have been said, or written, or done, about them 
after this till 1870, except to allude to them as the Hamath- 
ite inscriptions. Then Johnson, the Beyrft consul, and Jessup, 
of the Syrian Mission, stirred about. In 1871 a short account 
was published about them. Then Drake saw them, and again, 
under the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1872, he attempted 
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to secure copies and pictures. Captain Burton saw them also 
that year, and secured copies by coloring the reliefs, press- 
ing on paper, and then tracing the outline on the edge of 
the color. That year (1872) Hyde Clarke saw Burton's 
copies, and published one upside down in the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society’s publications. So did Dunbar Heath the 
same year, also wrong side up. Then Burton’s ten_ plates 
were published. In 1872 also — memorable year in the Hittite 
restoration — Wright and Greene and Subhi Pasha rescued the 
stones themselves, and the learned doctor placed casts where 
all could see them, and he for the first time positively called 
them Hittite. In 1873 he described them in the Palestine 
Exploration Society’s periodical. In 1873 also Burton’s plates 
were issued by the Anthropological Institute of London, 
while William Hayes Ward gave a paper and exhibited the 
plates in this country. In 1876 came Ryland’s accurate copies 
from the casts, published in the Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, with Sayce’s learned paper. In this 
country also, in 1877, Ward exhibited copies before the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. In 1880, I believe, the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund’s quarterly statement did the same. In 1884 
came Dr. Wright’s book with another full copy, and in 1885 in 
a new and final edition. In 1891 Campbell also published the 
same fine cuts. And so, briefly, the Hamath stones have, so to 
speak, put on file their monumental evidence. 

This example shows how tiresome it would be, though of 


value, to set forth in chronological order similar scattered in- 
formation concerning the discovery and restoration of monu- 
mental evidence. <A further specific narrative of such particu- 
lars will therefore be omitted, although the material for it has ~ 
been very carefully collected. Every jotting, however, would 
serve as a guide-board into Hittite history, and we are very 
loth to lay aside so much of interesting detail. Possibly we 
err in passing by the record of such earnest effort, for whence 
the facts have come, and how they have been woven together, 
is of itself no small part of the story, had we time to tell 
it all. Perhaps a single word may be allowed about that pio- 
neer who is commonly known in Hittite study simply by his 
name Burckhardt. He was a Swiss, became a scientific Ger- 
man student, and was sent out by an association to explore the 
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interior of Africa. Three years he spent preparing in Syria 
by studying Arabic and medicine, and then set out disguised 
as a Moslem haji; but he died soon after in Cairo, at the age 
of 31. From his notes of travel six small volumes were pub- 
lished after his death. Probably he did the smallest service of 
any who have helped to recover Hittite history, but that little 
service came early (in 1812), and thereby merits honorable 
mention. 


We are greatly tempted also by the old classic harvest 
fields, where we could glean many a sheaf to fill our Hittite 
granary. The scattered classical references furnish refreshing 
hints that behind what is said live the traditions of a people 
fading out of history. When Herodotus, fresh from Egyptian 
travel, names the rock-reliefs in the Karabel as Egyptian, he 
adds (ra 8€ wal peteEérepor tav Oencauevwv Méuvovos eixdva 
eixafovat tv eivat) that others who have seen the relief think it 
to be a likeness of Memnon. And Homer, mentioning the 
Kyrevoe (a word etymologically a possible equivalent of Kheti 
and Khatti), singles out Eurypylos, the son of Telephos as 
xeivov 81) KaAMOTOV idov, weTAa Méuvova dior, 

‘*The noblest he 
Of men, in form, whom I have ever seen, 
Save Memnon,—” 
Memnon, divinest of the Kyreso, recognized by many in the 
the rock-relief at Karabel. Again, we have queried whence the 
Homeric excess of war chariots, why so many in old Ionian 
wars, while few were used by Greeks in Greece. The presence 
of chariot-loving peoples in close proximity to Trojan battle- 
fields explains the matter, for the Hittites are found to have 
had a remarkable superiority in chariots of war. 

So the Amazons, with kilt costumes and double-headed axe, 
have been a riddle indeed to curious scholars. Interrogated to- 
day, they boast that the banks of the Thermodon they loved so 
well were near Boghaz-Keui, that the sculptured figures at Iasili 
Kaia wear their dress, and with religious enthusiasm they cry 
allegiance to the great goddess Atargatis, the Ate (?) of the 
Hittites (or the Nana of old Babylonia). Thus also Artemis 
worship, full of non-Hellenic elements, all unexplained in the 
origin of the worship and its symbolism, is made very clear by 
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the new clue of an Asiatic connection through the Hittites, 
Artemis, Asiatic with a hideous creed, Artemis with the mural 
crown, with the crab from Babylonia her symbol, the crab and 
the bee, with women her priestesses; here is Atargatis, or 
whatever we call her, the direct successor of a great Hittite 
goddess, here is the Artemisfan worship and symbolism a gift 
from a Hittite past. 

Pliny’s reference to three possible origins of letters reads 
clear in view of the uncovering of Hittite hieroglyphs in Syria, 
What an invitation! for now that we have begun, again and 
again a glint of light comes from old dim allusions in historic 
writings, the token of a gleaming history just behind the 
records. And it is hard to turn away when, with the children, 
we see through the chinks. 

Other secondary material also which we have collected we 
must regretfully put aside. A curious thing is this building up 
slowly of a primitive history from circumstantial details ! 





[The speaker then gave a somewhat explicit and liberally illustrated de- 
scription of the various monuments commonly agreed upon as belonging to 
the people under consideration, from the so-called Niobe and Pseudo- 
Sesostris on the West to those latest found in Syria and the extreme East. 
Seals and cylinders also claimed a share of attention, rounding out the long 
list of well-attested monuments. One entire lecture was devoted to the 
Hittite inscriptions. The Assyrian and Egyptian testimony also received a 
prominent treatment. His general summaries follow. — Eps.] 

We have placed on trial for historical position a people 
designated in the Hebrew Scriptures Hittites, called Khatti 
by their cuneiform or Assyrian name, and Khéta in the hiero- 
glyphics. One other name by right belonging to them at one 
period is the Greek appellation AevKo-Lvpior, White Syrians. 

I. The foremost question concerns their origin and racial 
affinities. Whence came they, and kin to whom? 

We approach a decision by saying what they were wot. 
They were zot Semitic. There are those who see the Semites 
in all the peoples having a historical place in the Mesopotamian 
valley and the adjacent countries of Palestine and Syria. Such 
thinkers seem to me incorrigible, and before adopting another 
view, would demand a gross of lectures instead of a paltry half- 
dozen. They find no solid ground to rest upon, only a self-com- 
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posed crust of conjecture and inference. Nine out of ten of 
those to-day who attend to the matter, and I doubt not all of 
you who hear these lectures are among the nine, find present in 
the Euphrates valley at different periods Turanians, Semites, and 
last of all Aryans. To such we speak. The Hittites were ot 
Semitic in origin, however much in late development they very 
likely may have amalgamated with the Semites. 

The language of the hieroglyphics (the Hittite hieroglyph- 
ics) required a bilingual to be understood even by the earliest 
Assyrian people. In the days when the Assyrian language, 
eldest child, if I may call it, of the Semitic language expression, 
used the antique form of the arrow-headed alphabet, a hiero- 
glyphic inscription was needed by its side to make it clear to a 
Hittite reader; just as in the earliest Akkadian days, the 
Semitic Assyrian had required a bilingual in his language to 
read the old Turanian of the Akkadians, or whatever we call 
the first-known dwellers in ancient Babylonia. If understood, 
this bilingual argument develops its latent strength. For ex- 
ample, in very numerous cases the hundreds of Hittite names 
on Assyrian and Egyptian records refuse to yield Hebrew roots. 
Naturally we should expect these records to express difficult 
terms of a foreign tongue by equivalent translated words, and 
accordingly we find, in several instances, two names thus used ; 
but a large array of these proper names, some hundreds, cannot 
be analyzed to yield Semitic elements. 

This clear difference in language is backed by several other 
considerations, which, however, are like abutments to the lan- 
guage argument as the main wall of defense. Thus not a little 
follows from the physiogomy of the race shown distinctly from 
unquestioned profiles of Hittites, some of which have been 
shown. The hieroglyphic panoramas of Egypt gave racial dis- 
tinctions without question in open differences. The negro ap- 
pears with unmistakable lips. The Hebrew captives show their 
ethnic position as contrasted with Egyptian features in many 
most manifest examples. So also do the Egyptians give the 
Khetans a racial bearing in distinction from the Assyrians, the 
Semites that is, of the hieroglyphic pictures. This is not of 
itself so pronounced as to foreclose discussion, but it seems to 
back up the redoubtable language position in a very fine way. 
Then there are the apparent differences in art, in religion, and 
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political development, out of which but very little should be 
made in the infancy of our knowledge, but which look like the 
outcropping of a strong old abutment to appear fully when we 
have more time to dig away the rubbish. If we add to this 
half-buried fact of continued differentiation and opposition in 
historic development, the entire absence of any grounded argu- 
ment to the contrary, we are led to agree with the great major- 
ity of those who have considered the subject, in stating posi- 
tively that they were a non-Semitic people, that is, not 
Phoenicians (as we know the Phoenicians), not Hebrews, not 
Assyrians. Now and then a writer like Babelon thinks he finds 
Semitic connection ; but apparently Assyrian studies have here 
produced a historical color-blindness, or partiality for the Sem- 
itic race. It is true, and this we should keep well in mind, that 
the Hittites in their flourishing period were in constant com- 
munication with the Semitic race of Assyria and Babylon, and 
everywhere ; but decisively and without need of clearer proof, 
they were non-Semitic. The more we study this, the clearer it 
is, and our ramble among the hieroglyphics, so far as it showed 
a trail at all, has been entirely confirmatory. 

Equally may we affirm they were non-Egyptian, but here 
argument is not so surely superfluous. The physiological argu- 
ment from the monumental representations holds good. Also 
the philological reasoning is to a large extent likewise sound. 
And if by Egyptian we understand the people of Egypt as they 
flourished side by side with the Hittites, we have no difficulty in 
reaching a quick, and no doubt safe, judgment that they were 
non-Egyptian. 

That they were non-Aryan goes without saying. There is no 
possible link between them and the Aryans yet found.  Differ- 
ences appear on all sides, but nothing suggests even the most 
distant kinship. One is well-nigh ashamed for stating that the 
Hittites were non-Aryan. 

If a suggestion is offered that they were indigenous to Asia 
Minor, and their central original strength was in the central and 
northern mountainous country, apart from several other well- 
founded objections, the problem of the hicroglyphs would be 
ten-fold more puzzling, if explicable at all. 


Non-Aryan, non-Semitic, non-Egyptian, what were they? 
’ oD 
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Evidently Turanians of some sort. Asiatic is by no means 
explicit enough ; Altaic, while a capital term in places, does not 
seem to be just what we want, while any other name, except it 
be the long-used Turanian, is too limited or one-sided. In gen- 


eral, they were from the vast portion of the human race that 


has thronged over the plains and mountains of Asia. 

Looking at it then in the general way we have indicated, and 
from a union of sundry smaller indications, we confidently find 
for the people classed together as Hittites an Eastern origin, 
and assign them an early place in the long series of Asiatic 
peoples who have sooner or later taken triumphant possession 
of Asia Minor. 

But how as Turanians shall we connect them with other 
Turanians? Where do they join on to the better-known peo- 
ples of that unnumbered race ? 

Historical information as to the races in Western Asia does 
not reach back as far into the past as we could desire. In the 
far east of Asia the Chinese claim accurate history of an old 
date, but we are unable as yet to sift their records easily and 
thoroughly, so as to get light on the racial puzzles of Western 
Asia. Starting therefore way back with a settled darkness 
over Western Asia, the earliest light (non-Egyptian) up to the 
present time seems to come from an old civilization, an old peo- 
ple variously called Akkadians and Sumerians, Akkadians we 
prefer to term them, who have been studied so assiduously and 
so praiseworthily of late by a few faithful scholars (Bertin, 
Hommel, Haupt, Lenormant). Now this early dawning of a 
civilization, in the lower Mesopotamian valley, of this old Turan- 
ian people called Akkadian, coincides, as we dimly see it, with 
the morning twilight of another great Turanian branch, possess- 
ing traditions and monuments popularly styled Hittite. It is 
impossible to gain a true historic conception of the people we 
are considering without definite concepts of the peoples in con- 
tact with them. This is certainly true of any to whom they 
might possibly have been akin. 

Who then were the Akkadians? Theirs was a civilization 
wonderful to read about; populous, developed, powerful, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf long before any clearly defined 
historical trace of the Semites can be found. This must be 
well understood, from my view-point, and perhaps it will bear 
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repetition and enlargement. Take for example the tablets 
known as cuneiform, and what inference does their considera- 
tion impart. The cuneiform tablets from the mounds of 
Nineveh, Babylon, and neighboring regions are not found 
to belong to the reign of a single king, nor even to one 
century, but probably cover a period of something like two 
thousand years at the very lowest figure. The oldest are writ- 
ten in an archaic form, and the characters show decided growth 
from period to period. They are all, however, representative of 
that historic epoch when the Semitic race had already appeared 
on the scene, and had united more or less with the old earlier 
people, whom for convenience we have with others called Akka- 
dians. These cuneiform tablets accordingly, thus representing 
in various stage the Assyrian peoples, start back at a more or 
less early degree of union of the Semitic and Akkadian ele- 
ments, and follow along clear up to the advent of the Persians. 
(Be sure the term Akkadian conveys to you the meaning I am 
giving it. Many have written of the Akkadians as the fused 
people, semi-Semitic, semi-Akkadian, and often this is the popu- 
lar notion of the term Akkadian; but we are using it in its more 
limited sense to designate that stratum of population dehznd the 
Semitic influence.) Now the cuneiform tablets starting far 
back have been studied, as you well know, by a goodly number 
of learned men, and have been carefully analyzed grammatically 
as well. For instance, Bertin’s short grammatical work pub- 
lished in the Triibner’s collection is itself divided into several 
smaller portions or grammars. Of these, one is entitled a 
Sumero-Akkadian grammar; a second, Assyro-Babylonian ; 
still another, Medic. By this analytic comparative study of 
what we at first suppose to be the cuneiform language, we find 
we must correct ourselves and say the cuneiform /axguages, 
and we realize that the fusion of different peoples is disclosed 
by the discovered languages using the common alphabet, the 
cuneiform. By this process we learn that the earliest language 
was agglutinated largely, was Semitic neither in form nor 
thought, that the languages of the following periods grow more 
and more Semitic, and that the latest language was very notice- 
ably Aryan in spirit and vocabulary, well inflected, and a wholly, 
almost absolutely, different language in meaning and in gram- 
matical syntax from that incipient conglomerate with which it 
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began. It is a straightforward proof, when we see it, that the 
language of the Akkadians was the agglutinated language of 
Turanians. 


This much of a seeming digression will be readily forgiven 
when you see that by it we desire to emphasize the fact 
that, underlying all the Assyrian civilization about which we 
hear so much, was an old civilization wholly different from 
anything called by the familiar names. (Since Oppert and 
others years ago remarked this agglutinative basal element, 
scholars have had a grand tourney naming it. Haupt was as 
sure that the dialect of Sumer was the child of Akkad, as 
Hommel was that Sumer was the mother and Akkad the child. 
It looks as if all were riding off out of the dust together, with 
Sumerian the proper name, while Akkadian they still call it. 
There has also been many a tilt over the cuneiform script. A 
Chinaman’s gift, says De Lacouperie. The Semites made it and 
handed it over to Sumerians, say Halévy and Bertin. But the 
verdict, as judged by the majority, makes it the fruit of some 
Turanian hieroglyphic tree, perhaps Akkadian hieroglyphs or 
those of some allied Asiatic root.) To resume, then, this old 
but established fundamental civilization, underlying the Assy- 
rian, belonged to the people whom we mean by the Akkadians. 
They were a Turanian people. Their language was aggluti- 
nated. It was plainly of Asiatic origin, its affinities, its close 
kinship to the Ural-Altaic family becoming more apparent, as 
we the more compass in our study all the rescued elements. 
Those who have opportunity best to study the Egyptian rec- 
ords and the old Akkadian tablets recovered, state that in this 
early Akkadian time, the fertile lower Euphrates valley was in 
population far in excess of that of Assyria in its most favored 
day. They had, it appears, spread from somewhere up near the 
Caspian Sea, at least that far up, southward to the Persian Gulf, 
and well down its shores. They seem a peace-loving, cul- 
ture-loving, agricultural people. The oncoming Semites were 
sly traders, and lovers of commerce and wealth, and the Assy- 
rians were war-lovers and fierce and cruel withal. The Akka- 
dians were an educated people when the Semites, as far as 
we can see, were only wild nomads from the desert. The 
Akkadians were skilled in workmanship ; elegant gems adorned 
with fine figures robed in embroidered gowns were their 
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boast ; workers in gold as well; and they modeled vases and 
terra-cotta statues as far back of the time of Pericles as that 
golden age of Athens lies back of us to-day. There is also 
plentiful evidence of their literary progress. There is abundant 
reason to think nearly every one could read and write, at least 
on clay, while not a few believe they even used papyrus. It 
is this old underlying Akkadian people, this ancient first pos- 
sessor of the antique arrow-head script, this much-civilized liter- 
ary people who inhabited the fertile lands of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, if not quite as early, almost as early as did the 
Egyptians the valley of the Nile (it is possible even earlier), of 
whom we think it necessary to form a proper historical concep- 
tion fully to understand the probabilities of our Hittite friends, 
as we conceive them. The Hittites were Turanian, so were 
the Akkadians. Why were they not brethren from the same 
original home? And why is it not natural that their rude 
hieroglyphs were survivals of the general type, which among 
Akkadians yielded the arrow-headed alphabet? There seems 
to be but little doubt that the trend of investigation is toward 
this solution of the ethnologic problem suggested by the study 
of the Hittites and their hieroglyphs. The actual date of cut- 
ting the reliefs, whether figures or writing, may be any date 
long after the earliest Akkadian records had passed away ; but 
off in the mountains and river gorges the Hittites might 
easily have kept the traditions of earlier Turanian days; or if 
unlikely that they would have kept so long but little developed 
so ancient a tradition of letters, they might have then and there 
formed a hieroglyphic system of ideographs for themselves on 
a plan similar to that of the Akkadians before them, or on a 
small scale like that of the Egyptians on the Nile. 

Let us suppose, therefore, what I believe to be possible, that 
in the fatherland whence they came, the Akkadians and Hit- 
tites were brethren. The Hittites advancing, perhaps, west- 
ward, better still toward the southwest, approach Asia Minor 
well up near the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, while the 
Akkadians locate well down by the Persian Gulf. Here the 
Akkadians sooner or later fall in with the Semitic race, and 
gradually amalgamate with them into the Assyrians ; while the 
Hittites steadily push their predecessors before them (if such 
there were) until they cut their gigantic reliefs high upon the 
rocks at Giaour-Kalesi and in the Karabel, either as monuments 
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of defiance, or, regarding this early occupation as peaceful and 
gradual, as memorials of priestcraft or of later defensive 
warfare. 

As the Akkadians came, a colony from old Asia’s home- 
stead to settle along the Persian Gulf in the land of Elam, to 
send its peoples thence through all the Mesopotamian valley, 
so full early, another, a kindred Turanian child or colony, left 
the old home, and taking a somewhat different route, perhaps 
from below the Caspian, perhaps from between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, probably both ways, crowded into Asia Minor. 

We have full conviction to believe this as ere long to 
become a generally accepted historic conclusion. Nay, more 
than this, it is by no means impossible that the Egyptians 
represent an earlier people from the same Asiatic home,-dis- 
tantly akin therefore to both Akkadians and Hittites. We 
might be allowed to round out the position to its logical possi- 
bility by adding that it is not unlikely that kindred Asiatics, 
little or long before the Hittites, had even entered European 
soil. Nor is this possibility untenable nor unreasonable. 
Rather, it is both reasonable and well nigh demonstrable. The 
theory of great migrations is no longer a theory, but in many 
most remarkable examples, hard historic fact. The student 
who accounts for the great movements of history on other 
grounds is either shallow, or a sceptic, or blind. Thus, that a 
Turanian people spread over Asia Minor, kin to an early 
Turanian people in Mesopotamia, affords so plausible and 
reasonable an explanation of puzzling Mediterranean enigmas, 
that we are not slow to accept this probable solution of a great 
ethnologic problem. Nor is it hard to believe that the earlier 
Turanian comers into Asia Minor carried over Pelasgians into 


Greece, and Etruscans into Italy, who, though feeble it may be’ 


against the much-later Aryan inroads, yet, so far maintained 
themselves in amalgamation as to leave much evidence of them- 
selves in the subsequent civilization. But this is a side issue, 
and is only suggested. 

Let us again remind ourselves that the names Aéfadian and 
Hittites are not insisted upon. There is no need of a logom- 
achy. Forfeiting the names, the historic conception is 
unchanged. CHARLES C, STEARNS. 
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[The concluding lecture will appear in our next number. — Eps.] 
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THE VERB FORMS IN NEW TESTAMENT 
EPISTOLARY SALUTATIONS. 


The expressions of greeting and farewell as used in the New 
Testament are in imitation of Greek and Latin formulz. They 
receive from the Hebrew, however, a new term, Peace; from the 
Jewish Temple and Synagogue service a new force; while the 
entire phrases are informed by Christianity with a deep spir- 
itual meaning. As in standing formule and phrases the verb 
is commonly omitted, so in these salutations the same rule 
obtains, and this study has for its purpose to supply, from evi- 
dence furnished by an examination of written forms, the omitted 
words. 

It is first necessary, in examining New Testament epistolary 
greetings, to note the type formula which has been varied and 
dignified by the New Testament writers. The second letter of 
Isocrates exhibits this in its purity : 

"Iooxpdrns Pidiarw xalpev [réure] 
‘*Tsocrates to Philip sends greeting.” 

The Latin form also was the same in structure. For ex- 
ample, the first letter of Pliny begins, 

C. Plinius Septicio suo S{alutem dicit] 
‘*Caius Plinius to his friend Septicius wishes health.” 

From this formula, easily analyzed into the three parts (a) 
the one greeting, (4) the one greeted, and (c) the greeting, such 
elaborate salutations as Gal. i. 1-2 and I Tim.i. 1-2 were 


-evolved. 


Besides the greeting already noticed, nearly all epistles and 
many orations in pagan literature, close with a farewell saluta- 
tion cast more or less loosely in prescribed forms. Plato, for 
example, ends his first and second Epistles with the words 
"Eppwco and Evrvye, “farewell” (Latin, Vale). The first and 
fifty-sixth Epistles of Antonius Muretus end respectively with 
Vale and Da operam, ut valeas, “take care to keep well.” The 
closing sentences of Demosthenes Contra Philippum I and III 
are also worthy of note, as follows : 
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' Nexgn 5° 8 re waow suiv pédre ovvoloev. 
‘* May whatever shall be of advantage to you all prevail.” 
"O re 8 duiv Sbte, Todr’, @ mdvres Oeol, cvvevéyxor. - 
‘Whatever is best for you, may this, by all the gods, take place.” 

From these citations the conclusion seems to be justified 
that, in respect to the verb form, greetings are elliptical in con- 
struction and follow one type closely ; while farewells vary from 
injunctions as to conduct, cast in the Imperative mood, to 
prayers to the gods, written in the Optative mood, and there is 
no evident model formula. 

In the New Testament, outside the Epistles, there are two 
examples of the use of salutations which must be noticed. 
These are found in the letter from the Jerusalem to the Gen- 
tile churches, and in the letter of Claudius to Felix. They read 
as follows: 

Oi dmécrokon . . . Tots ddeXpois . . . xalpev. 


‘* The apostles to the brethren send greeting.” Acts xv. 23. 
KXavdios Avolas r@ Kpariorw ayeudue PyrLKL xalpecy. 
**Claudius Lysias to the most excellent governor Felix sends.greeting.” Acts 
xxiii, 26. 

"Eppwade. ‘* Farewell.” Acts xv. 29. 

“Eppwao. [Omitted by W. & H.] ‘‘ Farewell.” Acts xxiii. 30. 

These expressions are close imitations of those which have 
already been examined. From them we shall attempt to draw 
no conclusion until an examination shall have been made of the 
Epistles themselves. These, together with Revelation, which 
bears the general character of an epistle, we now proceed to 
study, selecting from them all instances of the topic under con- 
sideration and tabulating results as follows :* 


TABLE I.—GREETINGS. 
PASSAGE VERB FORM CONTENT OF PASSAGE 
Rom. i. 7 Omitted ‘* Grace to you and peace from God.” 


z 
° 


sé a3 


oe “ce 


tr: Cor: 1; 3 
2\Cor. i; 2 
Gal... 3 
Eph. i. 2 “ 
Phil. i. 2 


Col. i. 2 me 


an + WD A 


m-~!I 


1 Thess. i. I 
g 2 Thess. i. 2 i a 

*The New Testament writers have expanded the epistolary farewell to such an extent that it is 
difficult in many cases (see 1 Thess. v.) to determine its proper limits. In this tabulation it has been 
necessary to abbreviate many passages, which are, however, fully represented in the summary ‘‘ content 
of passage.”” This summary has suggested the order_in which the passages are grouped. 
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PASSAGE 
t fim. 1.2 
2 Tim. i. 2 


Bite isa: 
Philm. 3 
Rev. i. 4 


1 Pet. i, I-2 
2 Pet. i.. 1-2 
Jude 2 

Rev. i. 6 

2 Jno. 3 


PASSAGE 
Rom, xvi. 24 
1 Cor. xvi. 23 
2 Cor. xili. 14 
Gal. vi. 18 
Eph. vi. 24 
Phil. iv. 23 
Col. iv. 18 
1 Thess. v. 28 
2 Thess. iii. 18 
Tim. vi. 2 


oa 


I 
2 Tim. iv. 22 
Titus iii. 15 
Philm, 25 
Heb. xiii. 25 

I 


Rev. xxii. 2 


1 Thess. v. 
“ 
2 Thess. iii. 16 
Heb. xiii. 21 
1 Cor. xvi. 20 
2 Cor. xiii. 12 
Phil. iv. 21 
1 Thess. v. 26 
Heb. xiii. 24 
1 Cor. xvi. 22 
2: Cox, Xi;, 21 
2 Pet. iii. 18 
Rom. xvi. 27 
Phil. iv. 20 
Heb. xiii. 21 
2 Pet. iii, 18 
Jude 25 
2 Tim. iv. 18 


© Cor. x91. 24 
2 Cor. xiii. II 


VERB FORM 
Omitted 


“cc 


mAnbuvbein 


sé 


sé 


Omitted 
“eoTat 


TABLE 


VERB FORM 
Omitted 


ayidoar 
Tnpndein 
dyn 
karaptloat 
domrdcacbe 


Tw 

Katapt liebe 
avédvere 
Omitted 
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CONTENT OF PASSAGE” 
‘*Grace to you and peace to God.” 


‘*Grace and peace unto you be multiplied.” 
“ee 

‘* Mercy unto you be multiplied.” 

‘*To him be glory and dominion.” 

‘* Grace, mercy, and peace shall be.” 


I]. — FAREWELLS. 
CONTENT OF PASSAGE 


‘*The grace . . . of Christ . . . be with you.” 


‘* Peace be to the brethren.” 

‘The God of peace sanctify you and your 
spirit be preserved.” 

‘* The Lord of peace give you peace.” 

‘*God of peace make you perfect.” 

‘* Greet ye one another with a holy kiss.” 


‘*Let him be Anathema.” 

‘* Be perfect ” (also four other Imperative forms). 
‘* Grow in grace.” 

‘* To God be glory for ever.” 


“ec 


‘* My love be with you all.” 
‘* And God shall be with you.” 
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From these tables we believe that a definite conclusion may 
be drawn as to the form of verb to be supplied in those pas- 
sages where it is omitted. It is plainly evident that there are 
three general classes of passages, the content of which may be 
summarized briefly as (a) ascriptions of honor and glory to God, 
(2) general and specific commands as to conduct and life, and 
(c) prayer for and, in a sense, bestowment of the grace and 
peace of God to abide with and perfect the recipients of the 
letter. 

Corresponding to these three classes of passages, as they 
have been determined by the table of contents, are three classes 
of verb forms, some of which are, however, omitted. But argu- 
ing from a similarity of content to a similarity in the form of 
the verb, and basing upon the expressed verb forms in each 
class the form of the verb to be supplied, we are enabled to 
arrange these omitted words as follows: 1. Verbs in the In- 
dicative mood in passages following the analogy of the expres- 
sion, “ To God be glory forever.” Nos. 18, 19, and 49-56. 2. 
Verbs in the Imperative mood in those following the analogy 
of the passage, “ Greet ye one another with a holy kiss.” Nos. 
41-48. 3. Verbs in the Optative mood in passages similar to 
the expression, “Grace and peace unto you be multiplied.” 
Nos, 1-17, and 20-40. 

Having from the tables made an evident classification of 
forms, we proceed at this point to take up each class more in 
detail, in order that we may justify the mood which we have 
supplied on grammatical grounds, and if possible also determine 
the scope of its meaning. We therefore note: 

I. Authority for the use of the Indicative mood in the 
cases classed under 1 above is based upon the expressed verb 
in I Pet. iv. 11, 

@ éorly 7 5dEa Kal 7d Kpdros 
‘*To whom [Jesus Christ] is the glory and the power.” 
And we may also cite as confirmative of this position Rom. i. 25, 
8s éoriv eddoynros els Tovs aldvas. 
‘* Who [the Creator] is blessed for ever.” 

Therefore we are justified in supplying the verb éor/ in Nos. 18 
and 49-55. 

A word is necessary, however, concerning the future tense 


as expressed in Nos. 19 and 56, and which might seem the 
APR.—3 
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basis upon which could be justified the supplying of a future 
éotac instead of a present éor’. Yet in both these cases the 
context seems to require a future tense. This is probably used 
with a simple declarative force, although it would be grammati- 
cally possible to employ this tense and mood to express a milder 
form of the Imperative (see Winer, 396). We therefore believe 
that the verb forms in this class of passages, when expressed in 
two cases, are declarative in force and future in time, as re- 
quired by context, and that the words supplied are to be also 
declarative in force and present in time, as justified by similar 
passages not included in strict salutations. 

II. As might be expected in letters written by one who 
stood not only as the Apostolic representative of the Great 
Teacher, but also, in many cases, as the Founder of the Church 
and personal friend to its members, injunctions as to the con- 
duct of life are written in the Imperative mood. The writer 
not only counsels, but has the right to command. The verbs 
in this class of passages are written, and no difficulty is pre- 
sented in the interpretation of their force. We therefore dis- 
miss class 2 above. 

III. Class 3, comprehending the majority of the passages 
studied and forming the most essential part of the salutation, 
demands a more careful study. We shall investigate the forms 
here not only grammatically but also historically. In seven 
passages, Nos. 15, 16, 17, 37, 38, 39, and 40, the verb is written 
in the Optative mood, and, arguing again from the similarity of 
content to the similarity of grammatical form, and from moods 
expressed to moods to be supplied, we are enabled to supply in 
the passages where the verb is omitted, Nos. 1-14 and 20-36, 


“the Optative form e/y. And this is justified not only by the’ 


evidence furnished in the tables, but also by forms of saluta- 
tions in the Old Testament, to be examined shortly. 

We are brought at this point to a question concerning the 
force of the form employed — whether it is intended to express 
the mere benevolent mind of the writer toward the one ad- 
dressed or whether there is involved in it the extraordinary and 
effectual prayer and blessing of an Apostle, whose high function 
was a well-recognized fact in the minds of those to whom the 
writing was addressed —and from this point we must study 
grammatically and historically. 
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It has been already stated that the slight phrase of saluta- 
tion, as current in the Jewish and heathen world of affairs or 
literary expression, was informed and energized by Christianity 
with spiritual meaning and power. Pax (¢ibt, frater, says 
Erasmus, Christiana salutatio est, a Fudaeis profecta (Col- 
Joquia, i. 3); and the greeting and farewell benedictions of the 
New Testament Epistles bear the additional term “ Peace” 
together with the weight of authority belonging to the Jewish 
priest and rabbi. Inasmuch, then, as the salutation under dis- 
cussion was “adopted into Christian writings — Paul’s letters 
included —from the formula of the Synagogue service,” it is 
necessary to trace this newly-vitalized expression back to its 
source, through the Synagogue, in the priestly benediction and 
patriarchal blessing of the Old Testament. 

In the Old Testament Hebrew the verb Dow is never used 
in salutations. In Gen. xliii. 29 the verb }3h is placed in the 
Imperfect, “The Lord have mercy upon thee, my son.” This 
corresponds roughly to the Greek Optative, but never to the 
Imperative. The ordinary form of salutation in the Old Testa- 
ment is 019v, the noun, with a prepositional phrase composed of 
preposition and pronoun. Excepting, therefore, the one in- 
stance in Genesis mentioned above, where the correspondence to 
an Optative in Greek is suggested, we have no ground upon 
which to base a supposition as to forms from the Hebrew itself. 

We pass therefore to the Greek translation, quoting from 
the Greek text of the LX X as edited by Swete. Here an ellipti- 
cal formula is sometimes employed for the expression of an or- 
dinary greeting, as in Gen. xliii. 22, 

"Trews duiv, wh poBetrbe. 
‘* Peace to you, fear not.” 

We also note the LXX translation of Gen. xliii, 29, whose 
Hebrew verb form has already been noted as suggesting the 
Optative, 

6 Beds EXejoar oe, TéKvoY. 
‘*God have mercy upon thee, my son.” 

But evidence for the use of the Optative mood to convey 
the idea of authority inhering in a benediction and blessing 
becomes conclusive from an examination of the Aaronic bene- 
diction in Num. vi. 24-27. This is the fundamental form upon 
which was based all benedictions pronounced in Temple or 
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Synagogue, and therefore the one to which the New Testament 
expressions under discussion were conformed. It is: 
Evdoyjoa ce Kipios Kal puddéat, 
kal émipdvac KUpios Td mpbowrov avrovd émi ce kal evroyjoa ce, 
émdpar KUpios 7d mpdcwmov abrod éml ce xal dyn oor elphynv. 
‘*The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee. 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” 


In addition to this evidence we may add the form used to 
convey the blessing of Isaac upon Jacob as recorded in Gen. 
Xxvil. 28. 


kal dq go. 6 Beds . . . Kal SovAevedtwodv cor Orn. 
‘* And God give thee of the dew of heaven and let nations serve thee.” 


To this brief but conclusive study of the Optative mood, as 
expressing the priestly benediction, we add the words of 
authorities in relation to the force that the benediction had in 
the Temple and Syengenre during Apostolic times. The 
peculiar function of the Hebrew priest was to bless the people 
in the name of the Lord. ‘“ All the people could call upon the 
name of the Lord, all the people could praise him”; but the 
priest alone could bless. Edersheim (Zemple Service in the 
Time of Christ, p. 141) says that the blessing was pronounced 
in the Temple during the time of Christ as follows : 

“The priests, who were ranged on the steps to the Holy 
Place, now lifted their hands above their heads, spreading and 
joining their fingers in a peculiar mystical manner. One of 
their number, probably the incensing priest, repeated in audible 
voice, followed by the others, the blessing in Num. vi. 24-26.” 

In the Synagogue, also, the benediction, or blessing, was. 
considered a form to be employed only by the priests. Says 
Schiirer (//tstory of the Jewish People) . . “for the acts 
proper to public worship— the reading of the Scriptures, preach- 
ing, and prayer—no special officials were appointed. These 
acts were, on the contrary, in the time of Christ still freely per- 
formed in turn by members of the congregation [p. 62]. The 
prayer was not uttered by the whole congregation, but by some 
one called upon for this office by the ruler of the synagogue. 

Every adult member of the congregation was compe- 
tent to do this [lead in prayer]. The same individual who said 
the prayer might also recite the Shema, read the lesson from 
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the prophets, and, if he were a priest, pronounce the blessing 
[p. 79]. If no priest were present, the blessing was not pro- 
nounced, but made into a prayer” [p. 83]. Nor was this func- 
tion abandoned after the death of the Apostles. One of the 
early Christian fathers writes: 

“Nothing is comparable to peace and unity; and for this 
reason the father, the bishop, when he enters the church, be- 
fore he goes up to his throne, prays (érev&ntaz) for peace to all ; 
and when he rises up to preach, he does not begin to discourse 
before he has given (6@) the peace to all.” 

Thus, in addition to the evidence accumulated grammatically 
and historically to show that an Optative verb form is to be un- 
derstood in the passages of class 3 where the predicate is omit- 
ted, we believe that sufficient proof has been furnished to 
demonstrate the fact that this Optative form carried with it an 
extraordinary significance. It was not the harshness of an Im- 
perative; it was not the expression of mere benevolent wish or 
prayer by means of an ordinary Optative; it was a nobler and 
more effectual impartation of blessing from those who had 
either known the Lord or been pupils of his Disciples. Behind 
it, to determine its scope, was the transmitted formule of the 
Temple and Synagogue; in the hands of the New Testament 
epistolary writers it became ransomed from formalism and 
spiritualized by the truth it conveyed. 


Ozora S. DavlIs. 
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Book otes. 


The Pauline Theology — a Study of the Origin and Correlation of the 
Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By George B. Stevens, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of N. T. Criticism and Interpretation in 
Yale University. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1892. pp. 
xi, 6s. 

This is an interesting book. The purpose is to present a system- 
atic account of Paul’s teachings on the chief themes of his theology — 
and then “to discriminate between that which Paul may be shown 
by strict exegesis to have taught, and those inferences which may 
be thought to be involved in his affirmations.” 

The author opens with a strong position as to the non-visionary 
character of Paul’s conversion, and then brings out a generally clear- 
cut conception of the doctrines of Paul’s theology, showing a willing- 
ness to accept their logical conclusions in full. Noticeably is this 
so in his presentation of the sovereignty of God in predestination 
(pp. 111-118), and of the sin of the race in Adam (pp. 129-133). 
But, at the same time, he holds to the competency of philosophical 
theology to raise questions as to the practical application of these 
truths (p. 119), while he criticizes sharply some of the questions. 
which have been raised (pp. 157-159). 

He takes the only proper ground as to the question whether Paul 
did or did not believe in the miraculous birth of Christ, by saying 
that even though Paul did not affirm it, yet only on the basis of 
his acceptance of it can his other statements concerning Christ be 
understood. ‘Those other statements he holds to be the statements 
concerning Christ’s sinlessness as over against a universal human 
sinfulness (pp. 212-213), which seems to be a less clear line of ar- 
gument than if he had said Christ’s personal preéxistence in con- 
nection with his personal existence in the flesh. Certainly it can be 
nothing but clear that the nexus between those two facts must be a 
miracle. 

He discriminates wisely between the elements of Paul’s Christ- 
ology in the Epistles of his active ministry and the fuller development 
of it in the Epistles of his imprisonment (pp. 220-222), though he 
fails to bring out clearly that even in this development Paul’s the- 
ology while Christocentric still holds itself to be Theo-terminal. 
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On the question of Eschatology he holds that the Apostle makes 
no statement as to the resurrection of unbelievers, at least none 
on which any doctrine in that direction could rest (pp. 356, 357); and 
that as to an intermediate state he has simply “expressed the 
Christian hope of immediate entrance into fellowship with Christ 
at death, without in any way adjusting this hope to his doctrine of 
the resurrection from the realm of the dead at the second coming,” 
which would apparently imply such an intermediate existence 
(pp. 358, 359). 

And so also as to the ultimate consummation of Christ’s king- 
dom, Paul has expressed the “ Christian’s hope” of a final restoration 
of all men without adjusting that to the rest of his system. “He 
was confident of being with Christ at once after death, and of being 
clothed upon with the heavenly house —the spiritual body. . . . 
But his language must be forced and supplemented before it can be 
made to yield any detailed eschatological program, or to afford an 
answer to the numerous inquiries to which speculative thought 
gives rise in connection with his affirmations.” The reason for this 
he holds to be that, “It was wholly aside from his purpose to write 
in respect to this, or in respect to any other subject, a systematically 
reasoned argument which should answer the demands of scientific 
thought. He wrote for a more practical, and, in relation to his time 
and purpose, a more important end, —to foster and strengthen the 
Christian life” (pp. 365, 366). 

The book is, on the whole, one that will command a thoroughly 
interested reading, and will in general commend itself to its readers 
for its scholarly exegesis and its scientific fairness. [M. Ww. J.] 


The History of Human Marriage. By Edward Westermarck. Lecture 
on Sociology at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1891. pp. 644. 

This is undoubtedly an epoch-making book in the sociological 
literature of the family. It takes issue with a whole generation of 
distinguished writers, and bids fair to reverse the channels through 
which their literature now so strotigly flows. Alfred R. Wallace, the 
eminent English scientist, introduces the work to English readers 
with the prediction that although with such an array of authority on 
the one side, and a hitherto unknown student on the other, all the 
probabilities will be thought to be against the latter, the verdict of 
independent thinkers will, on most of these disputed points, be in 
favor of the new comer who has so boldly challenged the conclusions 
of some of our most esteemed writers. 
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The array of authorities whose conclusions are thus not only chal- 
lenged, but apparently overthrown, begins with Professor Bachofen 
of Basel, who in 1861 advanced in his Mutterrecht the theory which 
the Encyclopedia Britannica ranks “as a discovery,” that the prim- 
itive social unit was not the family based on marriage, but the 
tribe based on sexual promiscuity. With great classical learning he 
developed his theory from the custom of tracing descent from the 
mother only. McLellan, in his Primitive Marriage, sought to base 
the same theory on ethnographical data — Lubbock, Morgan, Tylor, 
and Spencer followed their respective lines of research and argu- 
ment to the same general conclusions. ‘This hypothesis, at first 
cautiously advanced as a mere probability, has not only by many of 
its advocates but by some of our popular encyclopedias come to 
be as assumed as a demonstrated truth. (See Lucyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, oth ed., arts. Ethnography and Family.) Modern research 
is said flatly to contradict the “commonplace romance” that 
the family is the oldest of institutions and monogamy the first 
law of marriage. Without any prepossessions favoring what have 
been considered historical axioms, which science is nevertheless 
said to have denied, Mr. Westermarck, himself a pronounced evo- 
lutionist, joins issue with the methods employed by this modern 
research as unscientific. Instead of beginning, as these writers 
do, with the alleged historical evidences of the social status of 
savage tribes; and instead of taking their marriage customs as 
social survivals of their primitive status, our author seeks in nature 
an earlier source of facts. Basing his conclusions upon the widest 
induction of facts as to the pairing instincts of animals and men, 
and re-examining the whole historical evidence adduced for other 
hypotheses, he regards the farenta/l instinct to be deeper than and 
primary to the sexual instinct and therefore fundamental to mar- 
riage. He demonstrates the monogamous family to be the so- 
cial status nearest akin to the natural relations existing among 
the higher types of animal life and among the lower types of human 
life — z. e. those nearest nature. And, finally, he claims that mo- 
nogamy is surely tending to be the only form of marriage. That 
the historical result thus most toilfully arrived at by this learned 
evolutionist is the inglorious assertion that “human marriage ap- 
pears then to be an inheritance of some ape-like ancestor,” adds to 
rather than detracts from the weight of the evidence he has so 
magnificently massed on the Biblical side of the great controversy 
over the origin, primitive type, essential nature and ultimate destiny 
of the human family. [c. T.] 











Alumni News. 





CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Connecticut Association held its annual meeting on March 
14, at the City Hotel. The usual reports were read, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: President, Francis Williams, ’51 ; Vice-presi- 
dent, John Barstow, ’87 ; Secretary and Treasurer, Alfred T. Perry, 
85; executive committee, the officers, with C. S. Beardslee, ’79, and 
T. M. Hodgdon, ’88. The usual special committees were also ap- 
pointed. 

After dinner reports were given on the condition of the Seminary 
by Professors Beardslee, Taylor, Jacobus, and Perry. Then fol- 
lowed a discussion of the subject assigned, University Extension. The 
topic was distributed under these heads, The Nature and History 
of the Movement, opened by Professor Perry; Hartford Seminary’s 
Part, opened by Professor Taylor ; The Application of the Principle 
to Small Communities, opened by T. M. Hodgdon. Although the 
attendance on the meeting was smaller than usual, those present 
evidently had a pleasant and profitable time. 


JEREMY WEBSTER TUCK, ’43, died at his home in Springfield, Mass., 
February 25. Mr. Tuck was born in Kensington, N. H., October 8, 1811, 
and graduated at Amherst College in 1840. He immediately entered the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut. His longest pastorate was in Lud- 
low, Mass., where he was ordained September 6, 1843, and remained six- 
teen years. He preached in Thorndike, Mass., from 1859 until 1865, and 
then, after a few months’ service in other churches, was installed at Jewett 
City, Conn., May 3, 1866. After ten years at Jewett City, Mr. Tuck re- 
moved to Westfield, Conn., where he served as pastor several years. He 
then retired from active service, removing from Middletown to Springfield, 
Mass., in 1889. He was a man of very warm heart, and was much loved by 
those who came in contact with him. 


PEARL STEEL CossITT was born at West Hartford, Conn., March 30, 
1817. After graduating at Trinity College in 1845, he entered the Theolog 
ical Institute of Connecticut, but, after a year with the class of 1848, went 
to Princeton, where he graduated in 1847. The same year he was licensed 
as a preacher by the Hartford Central Association, and supplied various 
churches in Connecticut until 1851, when he was ordained pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Whippany, N. J. In 1854, Mr. Cossitt retired from 
pastoral work and engaged in teaching at several places in Illinois and In- 
diana. For the past fifteen years, Mr. Cossitt lived at Downer Grove, IIl., 
where he died January 30, 1892. 

(157) 
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The Congregational church of Bristol, Conn., has called to its pasto- 
rate T. M. MILEs, ’69, for the past eight years at Merrimac, Mass. 


W. W. SLEEPER, ’81, is about to remove from Stoneham, Mass., to Be- 
loit, Wis., where he becomes pastor of the Second Congregational church. 


The Congregational church of New Decatur, Alabama, which has been 
known as “ The Pilgrim Church,” has changed its name to “The Peoples’ 
Church.” Under the lead of F. E. JENKINS, ’82, it will undertake institu- 
tional work, and more than ever strive to come into touch with all classes 
in the community. 


H. P. FISHER, ’83, who has worked for the past year at Clarion, Iowa, 
has removed to Ortonville, Minn., where he was installed pastor of the 
Congregational church, February 17. Among those taking part in the 
public services was Mr. Fisher’s classmate, R. P. Herrick of Minneapolis. 


C. B. Moony, ’83, recently of Osage, Iowa, has become pastor of Pil- 
grim Congregational church, Minneapolis. 


C. A. MACK, ’84, has refused a pressing invitation to remain perma- 
nently at Garden Prairie, Ill., where he has been for several months, and 
has entered the employ of the Chicago Bible Society. 


On the 23d of February, W. A. BARTLETT, 85, pastor of the Ridge- 
land Congregational church, was married to Miss Esther A. Pitkin of 
Rogers Park, III. 


A. B. SHow, ’85, who has been several years professor in Doane Col- 
lege, will remove to California in the fall and become Assistant Professor of 
European History in the Leland Stanford University. 


The church in North Brookfield, Mass., from which C. S. Mills, ’85, 
was recently called to Cleveland, has laid its hands upon another Hartford 
man, and A. J. Dyer, ’86, now of Upton, will soon become its pastor. 


F. E. BUTLER, ’87, is just beginning work at Carthage, Mo. His pas- 
torate in Housatonic, Mass., closed March 27. 


The Congregational church in Mittineague, Mass., made an effort Feb- 
ruary 28 to cancel its debt. Nearly $3,200 was pledged, which nearly re- 
moves the burden. The credit for this good result belongs largely to A. 
M. SPANGLER, ’88, whose pastorate has been very successful in every way. 


R. H. BALL, ’89, is rejoicing in increased facilities for his work at Fair- 
haven, Vt. $8,000 has heen expended on the building of a chapel, with con- 
veniently arranged social rooms, the main audience room being also en- 
larged and decorated. The building was dedicated March 2. 


E. N. HarpDy, ’90, is the Congregational editor of The Brotherhood 
Star, the organ of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Hardy and W. S. KELSEY, ’83, the work of the Brother- 
hood is being rapidly extended among the Congregational churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. 










































Aeminarp Annals. 


THE ENTIRE CONSTITUENCY of the Seminary was both surprised and 
grieved at the announcement in the latter part of February that Professor 
Bissell had accepted a call to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis in Mc- 
Cormick Seminary in Chicago. We understand that the call was presented 
entirely without warning to Professor Bissell and was urged with much 
strenuousness, so much so that an acceptance was secured before Hartford 
was given any chance to urge its desire and its claims. In this emergency 
nothing was left but to acquiesce as gracefully as possible in the inevitable, 
warmly testifying to the high value of Professor Bissell’s twelve years of 
most faithful and scholarly service to this Seminary, and congratulating 
McCormick Seminary upon its good fortune in transplanting him thither. 
It is but fair to say, however, that there is the most general regret among 
the Faculty, the trustees, the alumni, and the students over this untoward 
event. They are glad to be assured by Professor Bissell that the pros- 
pect of breaking his long maintained relations with this Seminary is also to 
hima source of real sorrow. It is pleasant to be able to add that there is 
a probability that all these ties will not be sundered at once. The pub- 
lication of Professor Bissell’s Hebrew Grammar will still go on in Hart- 
ford; and it may be hoped that from time to time he will be heard here as 
a lecturer. 

In filling the vacancy thus to be caused in the Faculty, the Trustees 
have decided to take a step long contemplated in dividing the Hebrew 
work between two instructors, one of whom shall develop especially the 
linguistic side of the department, while the other is charged more with the 
questions belonging to Introduction, Exegesis, and Higher Criticism. To 
the latter half of the department they have already called Mr. Lewis B. 
Paton, who has been for two years the Hebrew Fellow of Princeton 
Seminary, and who is now studying in Berlin. Mr. Paton, who is a 
graduate of the University of the City of New York in 1887 and of 
Princeton Seminary in 1890, has already given evidence of the highest 
scholarship in his chosen field by original investigation and valuable 
publication in scientific journals. Besides being unusually expert in the 
Hebrew language and every branch of Old ‘Testament study, he has 
already made conquest of a surprising number of the languages cognate 
with the Hebrew, so that he brings to his work the freshest information 
and the newest methods of instruction in this rapidly extending field. 
He will enter upon his duties with the opening of the year next fall. The 
selection of his colleague has not yet been announced, but it is hoped that 
it may be made public at the Anniversary or soon after. It is safe to 
say that the high standard of the department will be fully maintained under 
the new arrangement, and that the subdivision in labor will open the way for 
decided improvements both in the scope of the topics offered and in the 
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methods of teaching. The greatly advancing range of the curriculum 
under the elective system, so successfully inaugurated this year, will now 
have the chance to affect this department more than has thus far been 
possible. 


THE GENERAL EXERCISE time on Wednesday evenings has been 
occupied either by preaching by members of the Senior class before the 
Seminary, with Faculty criticism, or by Missionary Addresses or Faculty 
Conferences. 

The Missionary Addresses have included one on February 3, by Rev. 
G. H. Gutterson, on Work in India; one on March 2, by Rev. Judson 
Smith, D.D., on The Call of Foreign Missions; and one on April 6, by 
Rev. Joseph B. Clark, D.D., on The Home Missionary Field. 

The Faculty Conferences have been as follows: January 20, The Coun- 
try Church, Professors Jacobus, Walker, and Perry; February 17, Foreign 
Missions, Professors Beardslee, Pratt, and Hartranft; and March 16, Zhe 
House of Mourning, Professors Walker, Jacobus, and Perry. 


ON MARCH 7 and 14, Rev. E. H. Knight, of West Springfield, delivered 
two lectures as Alumni Lecturer on the Old Testament Apocrypha. The 
subjects were A Critical Examination of Certain Books and The Relation 
of Certain Parts of the Apocrypha to the Inspiration of the Bible. The 
lectures were evidently the fruit of much independent and scholarly research, 
and were followed with interest by a class including a goodly number of 
seminary students and of outside listeners. 


THE PROGRAMME for the Fifty-eighth Anniversary, so far as now per- 
fected, includes the following events : Written Examinations, May 2 to 7; 
Choral Union Festival, May 2 and 3; Oral Examinations, May 9 to 11; 
Organ Recital by Mr. Hammond of the School for Church Musicians, May 
Io, in the afternoon; Students’ Reception in the evening of May 10; An- 
nual Meeting of the Alumni on May 11, with the collation at 5 o’clock, and 
an address by Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., of the Evangelical Alliance, in 
the evening; Annual meetings of the Trustees and of the Pastoral Union 
on May 12, with the dedication of the Case Memorial Library at 5 o’clock, 
and the graduation exercises in the evening, The graduating class will be 
represented at the latter by Messrs. Blaisdell, Hitchcock, Holmes, and 
Latham. 


THE TRUSTEES have decided that with the next year a change of the 
calendar of the Seminary shall go into effect. Hereafter the opening of the 
year will be on the first Wednesday in October (instead of the third Thurs- 
day in September), and the end of the year will be on the first Thursday in 
June (instead of the second Thursday in May.) This change will not only 
avoid the often excessive heats of September, but will permit the insertion 
in the spring of a short recess, which will doubtless be welcomed by both 
students and Faculty in the midst of the long stretch of work after the holi- 
days. The fifty-ninth year will therefore open on Wednesday, October 5, 
1892, and close on Thursday, June 7, 1893. 
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